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relation and sympathy 
held together by silver 
South and the friends < 
all that we might have 
distillers and the cold « 
Temperance and Slave: 


their bowels up to the whipping 
and J have been brought into the 
ordinary business friendship, and 
tains ; and the patriarchs of the 
freedom at the North might, for 
one, have met together ; and the 
ter men have kissed each other;— 
might have billed and cooed like 
mother church might have looked 
’ pronounced her benediction upon 


counsd ani it will probably prore to them the counsel of 
Ahithophel. They thought they could bring us into .traits 
-that they could hush our c v i„ g , „ y frightening'us- 
Blood of John Rogers, of Smithfield memory '—that any 


ate over my compassion. And this same Gospel, my to discipline one of the prominent leaders in the opposition, 

r f n ’ u! n Produce this same effect everywhere if pro- ant l others were induced to take letters of dismission ; after 

•»* ™ eiseted pastor, 

the Christian will emancipate his slaves if he studies the an< * accepted the appointment. 

Gospel to learn his duty to the oppressed. And woe be to Thus were the enemies of righteousness utterly dismayed 

darkness. 0 T^stet ^foftf l^^o" “ ! Th “ S Tr “ h “ nd R ^‘ ^ 

».th the masters themselves. But let us. my brethren, f»l«hood end oppression! 

preach the Gospel so that the slaveholder shall feel that —- 

Jesus Christ abhors his practice and we shall then be in- Who Bids ? 

struments of setting at liberty them that are bruised Let nM „,i ; a 

us preach the Gospel on this subject, end we shad hinder The foIlow,n 8 advert,sement, which appeared in the 

our own brethren, and friends here from engaging in the Emancipator last week, will show what disposition the 

hour of temptation, in the traffic of human flesh. “trustees” have determined to make of the property of the 

His concluding remarks, in which he faithfully applied American Anti-Slavery Society : 
the subject to the circumstances in which he and the church SALE OF ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS. 

were placed, are so excellent, that we cannot withhold The undersigned will sell at public auction, on Wednes- 
them from our readers. day, May 12. at 8 o’clock, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 

j ... No. 131 Massau street, to enable them to discharge the 


T was once a. believer in slavery, and then, like Saul of) debts and l.a 
larsus who thought he did God service by persecuting the , meeting all 
churchea, I thought I did God service by joining in the cry eneramnen, 
against abolitionists. But it pleased God to open my eyes ! (old) Society 


r against abolitionists. But it pleased God to open my eyes j 
to the sinfulness of slaveholding ; and at once I began lo I 
be zealous for the cause I had before condemned. I had 
been in darkness—I came here to seek for light. You, my 


en, like Saul of j debts and liabilities of the Society, prior to the last annual 
persecuting the | meeting, all the books, and stereotype plates , letter paper . 
ining in the cry engravings, 6fC., belonging to the American Anti-Slavery 


to the American Anti-Slavery 
number of the members of the 
s in the United States will be in 
jary week, it is deemed an eligi¬ 


bly, to the ill health of brother Rogers 
lOthing from his pen for this week’s Stan 
ing correspondence, however, will rende 


•nail persecution, or nakedness, or /amine, < 
No, these things do hut bind the closer 1 
really love him, and who really serve him h 


brethren all profess to believe slavery wrong. But who of pubHc auction, to enable the undersigned to l«q 
! you tried to enlighten my mind on this great and impor- concerns of the old Society. It is intended to sel 
tam subject ] A few of you, indeed, who dare to call your- bookS| p | ateSi &c . for the most they will fetch, to clos 
selves abolitionists, addressed me with the truth ; but I had sa j es alld t h e concern. An excellent opportunity wi 
for the most part to obtain the knowledge of thisgrttrt afforded to State and other auxiliary societies, and to 
truth, not from this church, not from my professed friends viduals, to furnish themselves with standard a - ' 

I and supporters, but from men who, m defiance of contumely works at unprecedented low prices. Terms ca 
mid persecution, have philanthropy enough to speak and to sums under $ 10 0, a nd approved endorsed uotes 
write lor the poor and the oppressed. Well, I became fully da y S f or a |i sums above $100. 
convinced of this sin, and of course ashamed that I had S. W BENEDICT, ) 
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national sin, and some of my own brethren who profess to 

believe that slavery is wroug were offended. Talk this out A copy of this advertisement was sent to J. S 
of the church, but do’nt bring it here. This is not the place Chairman of the Executive Committee, previous 


' works at unprecedented low price 
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Regarding this as one of the most important an 
ble documents which the anti-slavery enterprise I 
called forth, we have embraced the earliest opport 
laying it before our readers entire. It more than 
all that we, or any other old organized abolitionist 
ever said of the pro-slavery character and positioi 
great body of the American church and clergy. I 
been written by Win. Lloyd Garrison, H. C. Wric 
inund Quincy, or N. P. Rogers, it would have been 
quoted by A. A. Phelps and others as furnishing co 
evidence that the former were seeking the overthro 
Christian ministry and church by means of the anti 
organization. What will they say of Beriah Greei 
they venture to impeach his Christian character, or 
the startling truths contained iu his discourse 1 V 
see. If he is right in the bold position he has tak 
which he has illustrated with so much clearness am. 
then the Christianity of at least three-fourths of the 
can churches and ministers is au “ abomination to Je 
a “nuisance,” which exposes the whole land to 
fected atmosphere.” We hope our readers will i 
peruse this discourse themselves, but lend the j 
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Where burns the loved hear 
Cheering the social bre 
Where beats the fond heart 
Its humble hope posses 
Where is the smile of sadne 



Of meek-eyed patience borne, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth's bright cheek adorn 7 
Pleasure is marked by lieetness 
To those who ever roam, 

While grief itself has sweetness 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief; 
There eyes in all their splendor 



Fresh eloquence impart ; 

Then dost thou sigh for pleasure 1 
Oh! do not wildly roam! 

But seek that hidden treasure, 

At home, dear home ! 

Does pure religion charm thee, 

Far more than aught below ? 

Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of wo 7 

Think not she dwelleth only 

In temples made for prayer; 

For home itself is lonely 

Unless her smiles be there. 

The devotee may falter, 

The bigot blindly roam ; 

If worshipless her altar 
At home, dear home ! 

Love over it presidelh, 

With meek and watchful awe ; 

Its daily service guideth, 

And shows its perfect law ; 

If there thy faith shall fail thee, 

If there no shrine be found, 

What can thy prayers avail thee, 

With kneeling crowds around 7 

Go, leave thy gift unoffered 
Beneath religion's dome> 

And be her first fruits proffered 
At home, dear home ! 




Upon a rock that high and (one 
Hangs o’er the sounding sea,] 



A youthful negro and his bride. 

Below, green hills in beauty lay, 

With greener vales between ; 

And streams, that winding on their way," 
Gave life to all the scene.; 

While far upon the shining sea, 

Gay barques were dancing light and free 


Oh, gazing on that scene so lair, 
The sky, the rock, the waves, 
How beat their bosoms with despair, 



Tho’ months had passed since last they met, 
And stripes aed toil had been their fate, 
Love’s flame had burned as brightly yet, 

As when they parted, desolate; 

And should those ties be rent in twain, 

All through the bleeding heart again ! 
No— by the cliff on which they kneel, 

Pouring their prayers to heaven. 

They vow to brave the stake or steel, 

Ere love’s fond ties be riven— 

The coflle-ring, the bloody ehain 
.Shall never bind their limbs apin. 

But hark 1 upon the startled ear, 

A howl, and human cry— 

They dash away the burning tear, 

And gird themselves, to die— 

While bloodhounds press for human prey, 
Cheered on by men, more fierce than they. 



Q, melancholy bells, who tell the way 
To dusty death! 

0 damp, green church-yard—mounds of clay, 
Arched inward by grey bones, which once (men say) 
Were moved by breath ! 

G never seek I ye, when the summer day 
Is past and flown ; 

But rather do I wander far away, 

Wher’er kind voices sound, or children play, 

Or love is known ; 

By tome friend’s quiet hearth, where gentle words 
Unsought are won ; 

’Mongst cheerful music sweet of morning birds, 

Or list to lowing deep of distant herds, 




Hush, Nature ! let no jarring sound 
The drowsy air encumber; 

While ahe the fairest of thy works, 

Is sinking into slumber. 

Be silent, earth ! ye winds be still! 

Let naught from sleep alarm her; 
Nor midnight storm, nor sudden fire. 
Nor prowling robber harm her. 

Good night! and be thy pleasant rest 
Unbroken till the morrow : 

May all thy visions, like thyself, 


Good night! and o'er thy silent couch, 
While darkness spreads her cover, 
May guardian angels watch and pray, 
And bicss thee as they hover. 
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MIS CE LEAN E O U S. 



Tliis remarkable city is siluateil in 300 49' 

north latitude, > 25' east longitude,on the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea, the waves of 
which wash its walls. It is built in the form of 

an irregular triangle, the base of which is form¬ 
ed by tile HOH-mmi. The streets of the town 

ate remarkably narrow, filthy, and uneven ; very 
few of them cross others at right angles, and 

very few are straight. The principal street ex¬ 
tends from tile cast to west, traversing the town 
in its greatest breadth : its length is 1200 paces 
and its breadth twelve. It contains the best 
shops, the houses of the principal merchants, 
and the market lor com and all provisions: in 
all the Other streets it is rarely that two persons 
can pass abreast. The inconvenient construc¬ 
tion of the streets manifests not only the bad 
taste of the inhabitants, but indicates the absence 
of those numerous and complicated relations 
which are found in modern European towns, as 
well as the want of vehicles of burthen of con¬ 
venience. Similar causes produced towns of a 
similarly bad construction in Europe in the mid¬ 
dle ages. The houses, as in most, other Moslem 
towns, are square, enclosing an open court in the 
middle, into which, and not into the street, all 
the windows open. Previously to the French 
expedition of 1830, an order of the Dev was in 
force which directed that every householder 
should whitewash the Walls of his house once 
every year; this practice gave the city, as viewed 
from a distance, an appearance which a French 
writer compares to that of an immense piece of 
linen extended in the sun ; the glare of these 
white walls was very distressing to the eyes. 
The roofs, as in most southern and oriental towns, 
are flat, and in the evening the families resort 
to them to enjoy the sea-breeze. Formed into 
terraces, they often support gardens with pavi¬ 
lions or closets, to which the master of the 
house withdraws at the hour of the siesta ; and 
reclining upon a sofa, amuses himself by smok¬ 
ing the tobacco of the Levant, or by chewing 
opium, while his attention seems directed to the 
sea, the softened roar of whose waves lulls him to 
slumber. As the houses are contiguous, a person 
may walk from one end of the town to the other 
along the terraces; but it is nevertheless, very 
rare that any one complains of having his house 
roboed. House robbery does not indeed often 
occur in any of the Mohammedan towns; and, 
in the instance of Algiers, there was previously 
to the French conquest, a severe law which 
punished with death any one found in the house 
of another without being able to assign a legiti¬ 
mate motive for his presence. Some few houses 
are of a very superior description, being paved 
with marble, and lined with wainscot, carved 
with some elegance, and gift or painted in the 
be3t style of Moslem taste. There ate some 
handsome buildings without the town, and a 
great number of tombs, some of which are fur¬ 
nished with oratories, to which the inhabitants 
resort every Friday. 

The town of Algiers contained thirteen large 
mosques, with minarets, and about seventy small 
ones, or chapels, as we should call them, belong¬ 
ing to private individuals. There were also a 
synagogue for the Jews, and a chapel and hospi¬ 
tal for the Christians, the last of which was 
supported at the expense of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment. The palace of the Deys was in the lower 
part of the town ; but the late Dey had his resi¬ 
dence within the citadel, at the highest point 
of the city. The town derives from the country 
a tolerable supply of water, which is brought to 
it by an aqueduct, and then distributed by con¬ 
duits to the different parts of the city. Algiers 
contains the usual proportion of baths and coffee¬ 
houses, hut there are none that appear to 
claim particular notice. The batteries which de¬ 
fend the town towards the sea are considered 
very strong, but those on the land side are so weak 
and exposed that they offered no very serious 
obstacle to the progress of the French, who 
approached the place in that direction. The 
mole constructed by Barbarossa’s brother, Ivhair- 
ed-din, is built on a small island that faces the 
town, in the form of a semicircle, with a large 
opening into the haven, which is 150 fathoms 
long and 80 broad; and in which the largest 
vessels may ride in safety. The mole is defend¬ 
ed by a castle, whielt stands upon the solid rock, 
and which also serves as a light-house. It has 
three batteries of cannon. At the south end of the 
island there is another fort, consisting of three 
batteries to defend the entrance of the harbour. 

The population of Algiers was estimated at 
70,000 before its subjection to the French, since 
which it has undergone considerable diminu¬ 
tion—perhaps of one fourth—by emigration ; 
but, on the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that the French army of occupation in the terri¬ 
tory amounts to 24,862 men with 2,775 horses. It 
appears front the French 1 Annuaire d’Alger for 
1833, that tfle prices of commodities have un¬ 
dergone a very considerable increase during the 
period in which the town ha3 been under French 
authority. Thus, the average pripp of an ass 
has augmented from 12s. to 21. 10s.; a horse 
from 2/, to 81, ; a mule (the use of horses was 
interdicted to the Moors) from 61. to 14/.; an ox 
from 15s, to 21. 10s.; afitl a sheep from 2s. to 
10s. : the camel, of which the French make no 
use has preserved its former price. The prices 
of other necessaries have increased in nearly the 
same proportion as those of animals ; thus, for 
instance, the value of corn and wood has been 
doubled. 

Previously to the French invasion the state of 
Algiers was nominally subject to the Turkish 
sultan, but was, in point of fact, perfectly inde¬ 
pendent. The Turkish dominion at A)gier» ori¬ 
ginated wjth the famous Turkish corsair whom 
we call Barbarussa, but whose real name was 
Horush, or Baba (Father) Horusk, as his men 
were accustomed to call him. This person was 
.called in by the Algerine Moors in 1516 to as¬ 
sist them against the Spaniards, and avajled him¬ 
self of the oppertgnitiy to make himself master 
of the place ; but he ruled so tyrannically as to 
provoke the Moors to revolt, and he was killed 
in 1518, fighting at the head Q,f Iris Turks. He 
however, left a brother to succeed him, who, iu 
order to secure his authority, placed himself un¬ 
der the protection of the then mighty Turkish 
empire, the ruler of which, Selim L, appointed 
him Pasha and Regent of Algiers, aiffl seyi him 
a body of Janissaries. From that lime the 
used to appoint the pasha of Algiers, who was 
at the same time commander of the forces, and to 
send men and money for the service of the gar¬ 
rison. But in the seventeenth century the 
Turkish isiinja obtained the right of choosing 
their own commander, god .of paying themselves 
out of the revenue of the regency : the Sultan, 
however, continued to send a pasha, as civil 
governor, until the beginning of tho last century 
when Baba Alt Dey, a chief of the militia, seized 
the then Pasha, put him °n board a ship, and sent 
him back to Constantinople. Tho reble did not 
omit to send by the same vessei envoys with rich 
presents to the vizier and other principal officers 
of the Porto, intimating to them that the rejected 
pasha had treacherous designs, and that it would 
be well that the chief of ffie militia should in future 
perform the duties ofthe.ciyR govern nr also,subject, 
of course, to the approbation of the Bohan. The 
Porte was obliged to wink at this transaction ; 
and from that time the Janissaries, with their 
chosen chief, have been absolute master ati 
Algiers. The dignity of Dey was one which 
the lowest soldier might Jjop« one day to fill ; 
but it was held by a roost precarious tenure, as 
the lives of comparatively few of these military! 
governers have been allowed to reach their natu¬ 
ral termination. 

The piratical character of the state appears to 


have been derived from Barbarossa, who left his 
ships to his brother. From that time down to a 
very recent period the piratical pursuits of tlte 
Algerines, with their concomitant barbarities, 
constituted a nuisance which it is marvellous that 
the powerful maritime states of Euorpe should 
so long have tolerated. It is true that attempts 
have be.en made at differant times to put an end to 
it; and some of the more important of sueh at¬ 
tempts require to be noticed. 

The first was. made by Charles V. in 1541, at 
the urgent entreaty of Pope Paul III., who was 
greatly alarmed at the increasing power and 
audacity of the Algerine pirates, who did not 
respect even the patrimony of St. Peter. The 
emperor, whose own Spanish territories on the 
Mediterranean were daily exposed to insult and 
injury, and who was not without the hope of add¬ 
ing one more to his many crowns, readily under¬ 
took to put down the nuisance, having first taken 
the precaution of obtaining a promise of co-oper¬ 
ation from several Arab chiefs. The fleet destin¬ 
ed to this service left Carthagena on the 15th of 
October, in the above year: but its formidable 
appearance did not intimidate the pirates, who, 
being assisted by a terrible tempest, obtained an 
easy victory over the imperial fleet. Thence¬ 
forth the Algerine corsairs deemed themselves 
invincible, and their insolence and rapacity in¬ 
creased in proportion. The states of Europe 
seemed to have entertained nearly the same opi¬ 
nion of them ; for we soon after find nearly alt 
of them, with the exception of England, forming 
alliances with the Algerines, and agreeing to 
purchase exemption from the attacks of the cor¬ 
sairs by certain periodical payments which the 
Algerines themselves called “ tribute"—and not 
without reason. These tributes continued, in 
most instances, to be paid down to the year 
1830. 

The next great expedition against Algiers took 
place in 1681, when Louis XIV., indignant at 
the outrages, in violation of existing treaties, of 
which the Algerines were almost daily guilty, 
sent the admiral Duquesne against them with 
twelve ships of war, fifteen galleys, three fire¬ 
ships, arid several small vessels. Five bomb- 
vessels, under the orders of the celebrated Re- 
nau, who originally devised the means of render¬ 
ing bomb-mortars available in vessels, completed 
this formidable armament. Algiers was then, for 
the first time, bombarded with such vigour that 
the Dey yielded, and one of his ministers went 
in his name to the court of Versailles to ask par¬ 
don for the infractions of treaties of which his 
master had been guilty, and to promise better 
conduct in time to come. But three years had 
not elapsed before they recommenced their in¬ 
sults upon the French flag, arid were punished 
anew by Marshal d’Estrfies, who bombarded their 
capital and reduced it to ashes, but not until all 
the French in the city had been murdered, and 
their consul had been fastened alive to the month 
of a cannon and shot against the bombarding 
fleet. This affair, which ended in the most ab¬ 
ject submission, obliged the Algerines to be some¬ 
what more attentive to the obligations of treaties, 
and more careful how they incurred the displea¬ 
sure of the greater powers. 

From this period until the French expedition 
of 1830, the only expedition of importance against 
Algiers was that of Lord Exmouth in 1816. As 
soon as the termination of the continental war al¬ 
lowed leisure to attend to this object, a squadron 
was sent to Algiers under the orders of that ad¬ 
miral, who was instructed to require that all the 
Christian slaves in the Algerine dominions should 
be given up on the payment of a stipulated ran¬ 
som, and that the system of Christian slavery 
should in future be entirely relinquished. The 
Algerine government, under the awe which the 
immediate presence of the English fleet inspired, 
was all submission, and concluded a treaty on the 
above terms. But the fleet was scarcely depart¬ 
ed when these terms were violated in the most 
shocking manner by the massacre of a large bo¬ 
dy of Neapolitan fishermen at Bona. This in¬ 
telligence reached England almost at the same 
time that the treaty was brought home by Lord 
Exmouth, who speedily set sail again with aug¬ 
mented force to avenge this violation of the law 
of nations. The Dey, who was sensible of what 
might be expected, made every preparation for 
defence. His strengthened bulwarks, however, 
availed him little against the force and resolution 
of a British squadron. On the 27th of August, 
after a most desperate conflict, the Algerine fleet 
was reduced to ashes,—the powerful batteries 
which defended the harbour were destroyed, and 
Omar, the Dey, had no alternative but to submit 
to the humiliating conditions imposed by the 
English admiral, which were,—the restoration of 
all his present captives without ransom,—with 
the repayment of ransoms formerly received, and 
the abolition for ever of Christian slavery in his 
dominions. The Algerines still, however, re¬ 
tained the right, as an independent power, of de¬ 
claring war with any state they ehose, and of 
seizing its merchant vessels, and imprisoning the 
crews until peace should be concluded. The 
proximate cause of the French expedition against 
Algiers in 1830 was an insult offered by the Dey 
to the consul Deval in the year 1827. The ex¬ 
pedition was preceded by a blockade, of two 
years which cost France nearly a million ster¬ 
ling. The expedition which ultimately proceed¬ 
ed with the intention of taking possession of Al¬ 
giers, commenced its operations against the town 
on the land side in June 1830; and, on the 4th 
of July, they acquired possession of the “ Em¬ 
peror's Fort,” which commands the city. On the 
following day the town surrendered to General 
Bourmont.on the conditions that persons, private 
property, and the religion of the country should' 
be respected; and that the Dey and his Turkish 
militia should be at liberty to quit Algiers, carry¬ 
ing with them tlieir personal property. The 
French then took possession of the town, the 
castles, and every kind of public property, among 
which were twelve ships of war, 1500 bronze 
cannon,and about two millions sterling in gold and 
silver. The last of the Deys withdrew to Europe; 
and Algiers, with some neighbouring towns, re¬ 
mains in (he possession of the French, whose 
government does not appear tq have any intention 
of relinquishing the footing thus acquired on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. 

As the chief wealth of the Algerine state pro¬ 
ceeded from the plunder of Christian vessels, 
and sale, ransom, or profitable labour of their en¬ 
slaved crews, the Dey must really have had 
great difficulty in carrying in to effect treaties 
which contracted the limits of depredation, and 
diminished as well the revenues of the govern¬ 
ment as the profits of powerful individuals. 
Hence such treaties excited great discontents 
among the young and adventurous corsairs, di¬ 
minished the popularity of the Dey and not sel¬ 
dom endangered his life. The corsairs formed 
a sort of republic among themselves, of which 
the reis, or chief captain, was the head, and the 
inferior officers formed a sort of council under 
him. They spmppjirtes combined the pursuits 
of piracy and commerce. When a prize was 
brought in, it was customary for the prisoners to 
be paraded before the Dey, who had the first 
choice of a certain number for his own use. The 
number which should fall to his share was limited 
by custom, bgi if was not unusual for him to in¬ 
dulge in the liberty of exceeding his fair pi p >r 
Of the Dey’s captives, spme were employed in the 
service of the palace, and others were sent to 
the public works : the last had to endure great 
hardships. They were compelled, with a little aid 
from machi nery, to drag enormous stones from 
the quarries, which Turks attended with whips 
to urge on those whose labours appeared on any 
occasion lo slacken. Their daly food consisted of 
two small loaves of very bad bread, and a cer¬ 
tain quantity of oil; and at night they were 
locked up in large buildings, destitute of light, 
and without any beds on which they might lie 


down. The fate of those who become the slaves 
of private individuals varied with the dispositions 
of the masters; but, with some exceptions, it was 
much less severe than that of the public slaves, 
whose condition we have just mentioned 

In the preparation of this article some assist¬ 
ance has been afforded by the article ‘ Algiers’ 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 


Gossiping. 

Can any of our readers think of any body to 
whom the following extract from Miss Sedge- 
wick’s new work, entitled “ Means and Ends,” 
will apply ? 

Gossiping. —The most prevailing fault of con¬ 
versation in our country, and, I believe in all so¬ 
cial communities, is gossiping. As weeds most 
infest the richest soils, so gossipingmost abounds 
amidst the social virtues in sinalll towns, where 
there is the most extended mutual acquaintance, 
where persons live in the closest relations, re¬ 
sembling a large family circle. To disturb the 
sweet uses of the little communities by gossip¬ 
ing, is surely to forfeit the benefit of one of the 
kindest arrangements of Providence. 

In great and busy cities, where people live in 
total ignorance of their neighbors, where they 
cannot know how they live, and hardly know 
when they die, there is no neighborhood and 
there is no gossiping. But need there be this 
poisonous weed among the flowers—this blight 
upon the fruit, my young friends 1 

You may understand belter precisely what 
comes under the head of gossiping, if I give you 
some examples of it. 

In a certain small thickly-settled town there 
lives a family, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
his wife’s sister. He has a little shop, it may 
be a jeweller’s, saddler’s, shoemaker’s, or what 
we call a store—no matter which, since he earns 
enough to live most comfortably, with the help 
of his wife and sister, who are noted for their in¬ 
dustry and economy. One would think they had 
nothing to do but to enjoy their own comforts, 
and aid and pity those less favored than them¬ 
selves. But instead of all this they volunteer 
to supervise all the sins, follies and short com¬ 
ings of their neighbors. The husband is not a 
silent partner. He does his full share of the low 
work of this gossiping trio. Go to see them 
when you will, you may hear the last news of 
every family within half a mile. For example, 
as follows : 

' Mr.-gave 150 dollars for his new wa¬ 

gon, and he had no need of a new one ; the old 
one has not Tun more than two years.’ 

‘ Mrs.-has got a new hired help ; but she 

won’t stay long ; it’s come and go there.’ 

‘ Mrs.-had another new gown at meeting 

yesterday, which makes the fifth in less than a 
year, and every one of her girls had new ribands 
on their bonnets ; it is a good thing to have rich 
friends ; but, for my part, I had rather wear my 
old ribands.’ 

‘ There go Sam Bliss’s people with a barrel of 
flour ; it was but yesterday she was at the judge’s 
begging.’ 

‘ None of the widow Day’s girls were at meet¬ 
ing ; but they can walk out as soon as the sun 

This is but a specimen of the talk of these un¬ 
fortunate people, who seemed to have turned 
their home into a common sewer through which 
all the sins and foibles of the neighborhood run. 
Yes ; but their minds have run to waste, and there 
is some taint, I fear, at their hearts. 

The noted gossip, Miss-, makes a visit in 

a town where she has previously been a stranger. 
She divides her time among several families. She is 
social, and what we think is miscalled agree¬ 
able : for she is perpetually talking of persons 
and things. She wins a too easy confidence, 
and she returns home with an infinite store of 
family anecdotes. She knows that Mr. and Mrs. 
So and So, who are supposed to live happily, are 
really on bad terms, and that he broke the hearts 
of two other women before he married his wife; 
she knows the particulars, but she has promised 
not to tell. She has found out that a certain fa¬ 
mily, who for ten years have been supposed to 
live harmoniously with a step mother, are really 

eminently wretched. She heard that Mr.-, 

who apparently is in very flourishing circum¬ 
stances, has been on the brink of bankruptcy for 
the last ten years, &e. 

Could tills woman find nothing in visiting a 
new scene to excite her mind but such trumpe¬ 
ry ? We have given you this example to show 
you that the sin of gossiping pervades some com¬ 
munities. This women did not create these 
stories. She heard them all, the individuals who 
told them to her little thinking that they in turn 
would become the subjects of similar remark to 
the very persons whose affairs they were com¬ 
municating. 

What would we think of persons who went 
about collecting for exhibition examples of the 
warts, wens and cancers with which their fel¬ 
low beings were afflicted ? And yet would not 
their employment be more honorable, more hu¬ 
mane, at least, than this gossip-monger’s 1 

We have heard such talk as follows between 
ladies, wives, and mothers, the wives of-edu¬ 
cated men, and persons who were called educa¬ 
ted women : 

‘ Have yon heard that Emma Ellis is going to 
Washington?’ ‘To Washington! how on earth 
can the Ellises afford a winter in Washington V 
‘ Oh, you know they are not particular about their 
debts and they have six girls to dispose of, and 
find rather a dull market here.’ 

‘ Have yon heard the Newtons are going to the 
country to live ?’ ‘ Bless me! no, what’s that 

for V 1 They say to educate their children ; but 
my dressmaker, Sally Smith, who works for 
Mrs. Newton, says she is worn out with dinner¬ 
parties.’ ‘ He runs the house down with com¬ 
pany.’ 

‘ Oh, l suspect they are obliged to go to econo¬ 
mise. You know she dresses her children so 
extravagantly. 1 saw Mary Newton at the thea¬ 
tre (she is not older than my Grace,) with a dia- , 
moqd ferroniere-’ 

1 Diamond was it ? Julia told me that it was 
an aqua marina. The extravagance of some , 
people is shocking! I don’t wonder that men , 
are out of patience. Don’t tell it again because 
Ned Miller told me in confidence, lie actually ! 
has locked up all his wife’s worked pocket hand- , 
kerchiefs. Well, whatever else my husband com- , 
plains of, he can’t find fault with my extra va- , 
gancp, 

Perhaps not; but faults far more heinous than , 
extravagance this poor woman had to account for t 
the pernicious words for whichjwe must be brought | 
into judgment. 

I hope it may appear incredible to you, my I 
young friends, that women, half way through ] 
this short life, with the knowledge of their im- , 
mortal destiny, with a world without them and ; 
a world within to explore and make acquaintance i 
with, with tfie delightful interests and solemn ; 
responsibilities of parents upon them, should so 
dishonor God’s good gift of the tongue , should so 
waste their time, anil poison social life. But be 
on your guard. If your minds are not employed 
on higherobjects, and your hearts on better things, : 
you will talk idly about your friends and acquain- 


I have dwefi long on this topic of gossiping, 
my young friends, because, as 1 said before, 1 
believed it to be a .prevailing fault in our young 
and social country. The only sure mode of ex¬ 
tirpating it is by the cultivation of your minds and 
the purification of your hearts. 

AH kinds and degrees of gossiping are as dis- 
tastefkl to an elevated character as gross and un¬ 
wholesome food is to a well trained appetite. 



av a visitor. 

The village of Lebanon, which is situated 
about 130 or 140 miles from the city of N. Y., 
is divided into, two parts, tho names of which 1 
have forgotten. It is inhabited by a sect of peo¬ 
ple called Shakers, who derive their name from 
the singular mode they have of shaking their 
hands as they dance. Ann Lee, through whose 
ministration this society originated was horn in 
Manchester (Eng.) in the year 1746. She began 
to preach the faith which forms the primary prin¬ 
ciples of this community, about the year 1770; 
among the first who embraced her tenets were 
William Lee, James Wbattaker and John Hock- 
nell, and these, in connection with the female 
above alluded lo, became the first founders of 
this society. The village of Lebanon contains 
many manufacturing houses, where are made 
fans, brushes, brooms &c. He who enters among 
them, must first confess to the Elders, so called, 
the various sins he has committed during his life, 
deposit the money he possesses, (if he has any) 
into the public treasury, and promise in future to 
be just in all his dealings wiili his fellow men, 
and to follow the rules of the society;—in short 
to perform all those things, and those only, which 
are dictated by his inward monitor. He must 
shun all vicious habits, all attempts to defraud 
the unsuspecting, and conduct himself according 
to the will of his God. If he be married he must 
no longer live with his wife, but must remain, as 
a single man. He must not enter into any busi¬ 
ness unless known to the elders. It is only those 
of the most advanced age, and most distinguish¬ 
ed for piety, that are suffered to visit the great 
metropolis, New-York, and when they come, 
they generally bring to sell the various ar¬ 
ticles which they manufacture or produce, among 
which, horse-radish, brooms, fans. &c., hold a 
conspicuous part. They banish from their com¬ 
pany all such as are disposed to be led into 
snares of vice, unless they immediately repent 
and follow the path of virtue. They occupy 
themselves in various ways, during the week 
days ; in summer, in mowing and the like, and 
in winter in making articles for sale. There are 
among them carpenters, weavers, doctors, &c., 
each man following the trade or occupation for 
which he thinks himself most fitted by nature. 
Hence the success that attends their undertakings, 
each one carrying his respective trade to perfec¬ 
tion. It has been remarked and very justly too, 
by all who visit them, that every thing that they 
manufacture, however small or large, displays 
uncommon dexterity, and so I found it myself; 
each room, as you enter it shows clearly that 
those who occupy them are not a dirty race. The 
floors are painted yellow, and are so clean that 
if by accident any article of your dress should 
fall on them, it would not be in the least degree 
soiled. The chairs instead of standing on the 
floor as among us, are hung on nails or pegs 
about the walls. The houses are not elegantly 
furnished, but they are all neat and cleau ; their 
meals are not of every variety and luxurious, but 
plain and excellent in their kind, extremely well 
suited to their condition, and when strangers vi¬ 
sit them, which they often do, though they are 
not allowed by the rules of the society to eat 
with them, unless, out of their village, still they 
are treated with the greatest hospitality, and never 
required to recompense them, though they should 
remain for years. The Women are fully as in¬ 
dustrious as the men; they make the clothes, hem 
pocket handkerchiefs, knit stockings, make butler 
and cheese and the like, in short, none are idle : 
even the smallest has some little occupation al¬ 
lotted to him, in which he may be employed with 
pleasure and utility. There are assemblies about 
two or three times a week in the evening, when 
all come together, both old and young, women 
and men, and dance, singing verses, (approach¬ 
ing each other and drawing back again alternate¬ 
ly,) among which is the following : 



They all dress in the plainest manner, una¬ 
dorned by jewels, or finery of any description. 
The color of their pantaloons is brown, and their 
coats a bluish grey, with a hat of white fur with 
a broad rim. The men instead of being adorned 
by high heels as the fops in Broadway, have every 
thing of the plainest materials, choosing every 
thing rather for comfort lhan show. The women 
have frocks of linsey woolsey, and when they 
dance they hang their handkerchief on their arm. 
They generally wear high heels; but whether 
to increase their stature or for any other reason, 1 
have not been able to ascertain. On Sunday, 
they all, both small and great, old and young, 
assemble in the meeting-house, where they con¬ 
duct themselves in the same manner as at their 
weekly assemblies, but then the number is much 
increased. All assemble there from every part 
of the village, and come and return with the 
most sincere and happy expression on their coun¬ 
tenances. The coats of the men are hung up on 
nails provided for that purpose; all hats are off, 
even those of the women, all men dancing in 
their shirt sleeves, and shaking their hands up 
and down as they advance and withdraw. Thus, 
they live, as happy as though there was no care 
or pain in the world—they seek not the praise 
of their fellow men, but the esteem of their God. 
He alone, they seek to please, he alone they 
worship—they love each other dearly, and when 
one of their number dies, the blow is felt through¬ 
out every corner of the village. They frequent no 
circus, no theatre, no gaming house, no billiard 
room ; and those, who are disposed to have them 
erected are banished forever from the society, 
unless they repent of their folly and resolve to 
do so no more. They are not at all influenced in 
their traffic by envy; they wish for none but what 
they have, they receive none but what they ob¬ 
tain by the sweat of their brow. They do not 
absorb themselves in political contests, they have 
a kind of government of their own, and all attend 
to it with uncommon attention,not omitting, even 
the slightest item. They wage no war with their 
neighbors, they manufacture no arms, neither 
gun, nor sword; they spend their days in hap¬ 
piness apparently, and seek only the good of 
each other and the good of themselves They 
are disposed to do good to the afflicted, relieve 
the distressed, and comfort the broken hearted; 
For an example of this, I need only refer you to 
the time when the village of Hudson was par¬ 
tially destroyed by fire. Then they contributed 
freely to their wants, sendiug them flour, cattle 
hogs and sheep, and all articles of clothing and 
bedding. They die in the same manner as they 
live, calling on the name of the Lord, their Re¬ 
deemer, and the happy manner that they depart 
from this world of sorrow, leads us to think that 
they are blessed with a station in heaven, above, 
and that their memorial is on high— Sun. 

Practical Instruction .—A gentleman, not long 
since, took up an, apple to show a niece, sixteen 
years of age, who had studied geography several 
years, something about the shape arid motion 
of the earth. She looked at him a few 
minutes and said vyith much earnestness, “ Why 
uncle, you don’t mean that the earth really turns 
round, do you ?” He replied, “ But did you not 
learn that several years ago?” “Yes, sir,” she 
replied, ‘ [ learned it, but 1 never knew it before.’ 
Now it is obvious that this young lady had been 
labouring several years on the subject of geogra¬ 
phy, and groping in almost total darkness, becauee 
some kind friend did not show her at the outset, 
by some familiar illustration that the’ earth really 
turned round.—American Annals of Education.' 
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Farm Seeds. 
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